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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
of Agricultural Missions 


HE highlight in celebrating the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc. was the award- 
ing of “certificates for distinguished 
service among village peoples” to 
twenty-five men and women who have 
pioneered in agricultural work and 
rural reconstruction. They averaged 
thirty-five and a third years of serv- 
ice, and together they have given 865 
years of service to the cause of Chris- 
‘tian rural missions. 
- The awards were made at an an- 
niversary luncheon held on May 19 at 
Calvary Church House, New York 
City, in connection with the annual 
meeting of Agricultural Missions. The 
citations were given on behalf of 
Agricultural Missions by Dr. Raymond 
W. Miller, of Washington, D. C., con- 
sultant to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 


Those so honored were: 


Samuel Neale Alter (Near East) 
Mamie Thelma Baird (Mexico) 
Dillman Samuel Bullock (Chile) 
Florine Cantrell, R.N. (Mexico) 
John James De Valois (India) 
Wynn Cowan Fairfield (China) 
Helen Elizabeth Fehr (India) 
Elmer Kelso Higdon (Philippines) 
Sam Higginbottom (India) 
Irma Highbaugh (China) 
Hugh Wells Hubbard (China) 
Claude Rupert Kellogg (China) 
Milo C. McFeeters (Egypt) 
John James Patterson (India) 
Frank Wilson Price (China) 
Kenneth R. Prior (West Africa) 
Julian Stuart Rea (Africa) 
John Henry Reisner (China) 
Arthur Erskine Slater (India) 
Charles Eugene Smith 

(Belgian Congo) 


Samuel Thorne (remaining charter 
member of the Board, organized 
1930) 

John Henry Wheelock (Brazil) 

William H. and Charlotte Wiser 
(India) 

Charlotte Chandler Wyckoff (India) 


While only the country of primary 
service is named, in a number of 
cases workers have given service also 
on other fields, and in differing capaci- 
ties at the home base. Included are a 
specialist in home and family life, a 
nurse, rural educators, agriculturists, 
and specialists in animal husbandry, 
nutrition, and extension service. 

Six of those honored were present 
in person; citations of those who could 


not attend were accepted for them by 
representatives of their boards or 
agencies. 

In making the presentations, Dr. 
Miller told the hundred guests at the 
luncheon that after visiting forty-five 
countries he was convinced that most 
of the world’s problems are rural. 
Agricultural Missions is on the firing 
line, and Christianity is the only way 
to save the world. 

Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, executive 
vice president of the Board of Found- 
ers, Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
an agricultural missionary in India 
for the last eighteen years, spoke on 
“Agricultural Missions and Today’s 
Rural World.” 


Left to right, Miss Charlotte C. Wyckoff; Dr. James K. Mathews, chairman of 
Agricultural Missions; Dr. Raymond W. Miller. 


Dr. Mosher, who has recently been 
studying technical cooperation in 
Latin America, spoke of his personal 
debt to Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
Like thousands of other missionaries, 
he has found Agricultural Missions 
a source of fellowship and a fountain- 
head of original ideas. John Reisner 
assisted greatly in making Allahabad 
an interdenominational institution, 
and Agricultural Missions a service 
agency. 

Twenty-five years ago, most of the 
rural peoples in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, were living in fixed, ancient 
patterns, and rural life was static. 
Twenty-five years ago, rural people 
were untouched by agencies seeking 
to help them change those ancient 
fixed patterns. 

Today rural people are awakening. 
Whereas fifteen years ago, if you took 
an improvement to the village, people 
would say, “That is good, but it isn’t 
the way we.do it,” they now accept 
change; where they saw no hope in 
change, they now believe in it. Today 
they know everywhere that standards 
of living can be raised. 

This fact can be both under- and 
overestimated. We overestimate it if 
we think that there is no longer 
power in traditions, and also if we 
think the number of rural people will 
decrease in the next twenty-five or 
fifty years. Latin America is becom- 
ing industrialized, but that will not 
decrease the percentage of people liv- 
ing on the land. We are not at the 
end of an agricultural era. 

In some lands, the governments 
themselves are building programs, de- 
termined to make progress. The prob- 
lems differ from land to land, and 
there are differences in cultural pat- 
terns and ideals. 

Programs like Point Four, Techni- 
cal Cooperation, etc. will continue; 
the fabric of their operation has now 
been worked out. Even if the United 
States were selfish about its resources, 
we would still be forced to carry on 
these programs for years, for the ideas 
we have fostered are believed in; our 
ideals are now widely accepted, and 
we must be true to them. 

Agricultural Missions, Ine. was 
started by technicians, some mission- 
ary, some lay, who wished to multiply 
the uses of the funds entrusted to 
them by laymen and by mission 
boards. Its success has been due to the 
creative work of John Reisner, and 
to the fact that it has an indepen- 
dent, autonomous ‘status, working 
with and through religious organiza- 


Dr. Arthur T. Mosher addressing group. At left, John H. Reisner, Dr. John J. 
Patterson, Mrs. Reisner; at right, Samuel Thorne. 


tions, but not a part of them. 
Agricultural Missions will have as 
big a part to play in the next twenty- 
five years but a different one—not to 
equip great numbers of workers or to 
carry on a vast program here and 
there, but to do some jobs much bet- 
ter, with more creativity. Rural work 
still offers one of the best programs 
for investment, and the mission boards 
should assure Agricultural Missions 
of a budget by Jan. 1, 1956, of $75,000. 
There were two “personal testi- 
monies” from friends of the move- 
ment. Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield said that 
he spent eighteen years in touch with 
the rural church in China without 
knowing what to do about it. There 
was no literature on it at that time, 
none of the “constant infiltration of 
ideas” that missionaries now can have 
through the Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship, Rural Missions, etc. As a board 
secretary at home from 1925-49 he 
saw the change that came in the at- 
titude toward rural missions, and it 
has become his growing conviction 
that there is no more effective piece of 
Christian witness than that performed 
by the service agencies, medical, agri- 
cultural, and Church World Service. 
E. K. Higdon said Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc. had helped him and the 
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United Christian Missionary Society 


(Disciples of Christ) in many ways._ 
It had a gadfly function, keeping at 
them, to make them conscious of the_ 


needs of rural people, and it brought 
people together in conferences on the 
rural church, and introduced them to 


government and other agencies. It 
and — 


sent out literature, bulletins 
books, and it instituted the courses at 
Cornell and elsewhere. Twenty-five 
Disciples took the one-year course for 
rural missionaries. ‘The interplay 
with other boards is very valuable,” 
he concluded. 

Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, chairman 
of Rural Missions Cooperating Com- 
mittee, brought greetings from that 
organization. He said that over thirty 
mission boards now participate in the 
joint rural program conducted by the 
Rural Missions Cooperating Commit- 
tee and Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
and referred to the effectiveness and 
economy resulting from the coopera- 
tion of the two organizations. 

Presiding at the luncheon was Dr. 
James K. Mathews, the chairman of 
Agricultural Missions. Dr. Mathews 


expressed appreciation of the many > 


individuals and foundations whose 
contributions over the years have 
made the growing program possible. 
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| Review of a Quarter Century 
|® When Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
'was formed, in 1930, it had the first 


I 


} letter to write, the first interview to 


‘hold, the first field contact to make, 


ithe first training course to arrange, 
i 


‘print. The immediate need was to de- 
»velop a strategy and program. Since - 


and the first page of literature to 


‘then there have been some tangible 


achievements. We can list only a few 


eighty-seven different 


| training courses have served nearly 
y two thousand missionaries. 


Rural Missions now goes out quar- 


/ terly to over 3,600 missionaries in 
/ about sixty different countries. 


Sixteen books relevant to the Chris- 


i tian mission among rural people have 


been published. 

Nearly five hundred students in col- 
leges of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics are assisted and encouraged 


1 in their preparation for service. 


Over fifty mission boards now par- 


| ticipate freely in the work of Agricul- 
# tural Missions, 
) Missions Cooperating Committee, 
' whereas in the beginning only a few 
* showed a cautious interest. 


Inc. and the Rural 


‘A vast reservoir of experience by 


/ agricultural missionaries has shown 


that the level of village life can be 
improved as the Gospel is applied 
in concrete ways to day-to-day prob- 


* lems. 


Four major areas of emphasis dur- 


! ing the quarter century have been: 
| the improvement of agriculture and 
i village life; strengthening the village 
f church; promoting Christian home 
' and family life; securing and training 
* personnel for rural work. 


Today the major emphasis is upon 
personnel and resources for self-help 
and extension programs, developed 
among village people in cooperation 


' with the rural churches. 


Field Trip to Africa 


_ @ Dr. Ira W. Moomaw, executive sec- 
| retary of Agricultural Missions, leaves 


about August 20 on a two-month field 


trip to East and Central Africa. 


En route, Dr. Moomaw will stop off 
in England for the meetings there of 
the summer training school of the 
Institute of Rural Life. 

In Africa he will take part in rural 
work conferences with missionaries 
and others. The first of these has been 
set for September 7-11, at Waddilove, 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Angola Extension Program 


e Anyone who gets into the villages 
of Angola comes up against these sit- 
uations at every turn: village after 
village with only one or two adults 
able to read; village after village 
where people die of preventable dis- 
ease, where people are ill fed, ill 
clothed, ill housed; village after vil- 
lage surrounded by wornout fields, 
with no good fields closer than three 
or four miles, because of poor stew- 
ardship of the soil; village after vil- 
lage where there is a great spiritual 
hunger, yet little is being done in 
Bible teaching and worship to feed 
the people. 

These things are a burden on the 
hearts of all of us. This year we have 
done’ something about it in a more 
organized and far-reaching way than 
ever before. A new program of ex- 
tension work has been created by our 
two missions, the American Board 
(Congregational Christian Churches) 
and the United Church of Canada. 
Its purpose is to show the people that 
they need not live in unhappy, un- 
healthy and un-Christian villages; to 
help them realize that their lot, phy- 
sical and spiritual, can be improved; 
and to aid them in doing it. We have 
been chosen to head it up, and to ex- 
tend it to even the remotest of our 
two thousand Christian villages, scat- 


tered over the area served by our nine 
Canadian and American Board sta- 
tions 

Because of the huge area, approxi- 
mately thirty-five thousand square 
miles, and the multiplicity of the 
tasks involved, we shall not be able 
to do this alone. We plan to organize 
teams of workers, Africans, Ameri- 
cans, and Canadians, to put on demon- 
strations, and to lead work and dis- 
cussions in any village to which they 
are invited; to collect, organize, 
translate, and print material on any 
subject likely to be dealt with in this 
extension program; and to train 
leaders in the various phases of the 
program: village health and sanita- 
tion, home economics, agriculture, 
Christian home and family life, co- 
operatives, adult education, especially 
Laubach literacy work, and village 
church programs such as Sunday 
school, vacation Bible schools, young 
people’s work, and visitation evangel- 
ism. 

The first few months are being 
spent in the villages, trying to get the 
feel of our new job and seeing again 
at firsthand the basic needs of the 
people. A part of the rainy season, 
which starts in October, will be used 
for organizing and printing materials 
needed, and in holding training con- 
ferences. 

—CarL AND Lois DILLE 


“Africa needs the help of more missionaries trained in agriculture and nutrition” 
says Alice Strangway, missionary in Angola of the United Church of Canada. 
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Bali 


® The Protestant Church of Bali held 
an agricultural conference in Blim- 
bingsari, the only Christian village, 
near the western coast of the island. 
Some sixteen years ago Christians 
from several villages, excommunicated 
because of their faith, went to this 
forest spot, cleared it and developed 
the village as it now is. Pastors, 
teachers, health and _ agricultural 
workers from all over Bali were in- 
vited to attend this first agricultural 
conference. There were special ses- 
sions for women. 


Sarawak 


® Recognizing the great need for a 
better agricultural knowledge among 
the Sea Dyaks, the church sent a mis- 
sionary couple, Thomas and Jennie 
Harris, trained in agriculture, to live 
in the rural area of Nanja Mujong, 
to teach better farming methods. An 
agricultural training center and farm 
have been set up. Farm crops, pigs 
and chickens are in good condition, 
and community garden projects have 
been started. There is a new helper 
now, Wong Ling Song, a former 
teacher in an Iban-Chinese school, 
and son of a Methodist teacher. 


India 


@ The land-gift movement of India, 
led by Vinoba Bhave, has succeeded 
in its first stage. Mr. Bhave, a close 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi, stresses 
the voluntary sharing of land as a 
basic step in solving India’s acute 
land problem. Over three million 
acres of land have been contributed 
and are being distributed to the land- 
less. 

This movement is also taking the 
form of “wealth gift,” “labor gift,” 
and now “life gift.” One cannot but 
feel that this may be vital in the 
building of a new nation. At least 
this seems to be the only adequate 
way of meeting the challenge of Com- 
munists. 

The goal of fifty million acres by 
1957 has now been set. This seems an 
almost impossible one, and yet when 
all the leaders of the political parties, 
except the Communists, are giving 
this movement their blessing, one 
cannot say what may happen. 

This is not proposed as a solution 
to our number one problem, land ten- 


FIELD NOTES 


ure, but it is maintained that it will 
help to create the right atmosphere 
in which we may solve this and other 
important problems. At least we are 
placing human values first in the na- 
tion-building program. 

—RALPH B. KEITHAHN 


Japan ‘ 
e A missionary home in Nayoro, 
Hokkaido, was the center for a three- 
day Farmers’ Gospel School, attended 
by some twenty-five men and a like 
number of women. Rev. Donald Orth 
gave lectures on swine and poultry 
raising; Miss Hazel Rippey demon- 
strated methods of canning, and of 
preserving meat. There were talks on 
health, Bible study periods, and an 
address on “three love farming”— 
love for soil, for man, and for God. 

The majority of those who came 
were non-Christian, and for many 
this was their first contact with Chris- 
tianity. The students showed great in- 
terest not only in the agricultural but 
also in the Christian aspects of the 
program. One young man who had 
planned to leave the farm for the 
city, wrote later: “I will do all in my 
power to put into practice what I 
learned at the Gospel School toward 
building a brighter farm and village 
life.” 

Rev. Floyd Howlett, in whose home 
the school was held, says: “We are 
now convinced that Rural Gospel 
Schools are one of the best methods 
of reaching the rural people of Japan 
with the Gospel. What we need now 
is more adequate facilities, so that 
schools like these can be held on a 
larger scale and for longer periods of 
time. It is hoped that a Christian 
Rural Center can be built in Nayoro, 
to expand the Rural Gospel School 
program and to undertake new ven- 
tures in rural evangelism.” 


—The United Church Observer 


Brazil 


® Our first farming season in Lins, 
Sao Paulo, has taught us much about 
Brazilian agriculture. We have made 
some progress and also some mistakes. 
The corn is in the trench silo, and we 
have harvested our soybeans, cow- 
peas, and coffee. As it is with most 
Brazilian farmers in this central area, 
the coffee will bring in more income 
than any other crop. In time, how- 
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ever, we hope to develop a more 
diversified type of farming, to avoid 
the highly competitive coffee market 
and also to avoid the “boom or bust” 
economy of a one-crop system. i 

There have not been many days 
when the tractor was idle—with plow-_ 
ing contours, making terraces, plant-_ 
ing, fertilizing, cultivating, cutting 
the crop and even digging the trench 
silo. Perhaps the silo. has been the 
teaching highlight of the year. We 
borrowed a small dump scoop from — 
another farmowner and built the silo” 
with only that and manual labor, 
The corn was cut by hand and hauled 
in on an oxen-drawn wagon to the 
small silage cutter which threw the 
chopped corn into the pit. It was all 
done in a simple but efficient manner= 
which could easily be copied by any — 
farmer. It is the first trench silo in” 
this area, so we had a stream of visi- 
tors coming to look it over. 

Meetings held on various farms for 
workers too far from town to come to — 
the regular Sunday service now in- — 
clude information on _ agriculture, — 
health and nutrition, with demonstra- 
tions, illustrated talks and filmstrips. 
Mrs. Davis gives study courses on_ 
child care, health and home economics ~ 
in the Woman’s Society of the church, 


—RosBeErT Davis 5 


Mexico 


@e The Resumidero colony in which 
Lester Zook, agricultural missionary, © 
has had a leading part, has moved to 4 
its permanent site in the state of — 
Veracruz. Negotiations with the gov- — 
ernment have been completed, and — 
each family now owns about twenty- — 
five acres of land. : 

Seventy-three families are included i 
in this new colonization project, 
about one-third of whom are Evan- 
gelicals. These colonists have been — 
brought from regions where it was © 
difficult to secure land or from sec- — 
tions where the land is steep and un-_ 
productive. 

Wood is being cut for the houses 
and the colony is rapidly developing 
into a community. Mr. and Mrs. Zook 
are building a small house on the ; 
land allotted to them, making a center ~ 
for reaching the families with the © 
Gospel and establishing a station for 
agricultural assistance. 


—Down Mexico Way 
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The Lord’s Acre Movement 


® In the twenty-five years since it 
was initiated in North Carolina, the 
Lord’s Acre movement has spread not 


only over the United States and 
Canada but to many overseas lands. 

The Biblical practice of dedicating 
the first fruits of the land and the 
firstlings of the livestock, together 
with the first fruits of earning power 
has proved adaptable to and valuable 
for the life of the Church in many 
places. 

It is helping people to understand 
and apply Jesus’ teachings on stew- 
ardship, and to make clear the rela- 
tion between worship and one’s daily 
work. 

In the words of the Philippine 
Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, 
“The Lord’s Acre plan is not only a 
method of supporting the church, but 
it also includes the elements of 
partnership with God, and awareness 
that the land is the Lord’s and not 
the landlord’s, and it affords the 
farmers an opportunity to serve God 
with what they have. The plan makes 
church support indigenous with the 
‘soilway’ of life.” 


Mexico 

At the Rural Life Conference held 
at Camp Camohmila, in February, 
1955, Dr. John Dale made this signif- 
icant statement, “Self-support of 


churches is best cared for along the 
line of the interests of the group. 
Where there is communal life, as 
among the Indians, the people find 
the Lord’s Acre idea most helpful.” 

In many communities, the people 
cultivate a crop; at harvest-time the 
produce is sold, and the funds are 
turned into the church treasury. At 
least a dozen such projects have been 
carried out with fine results. In one 
congregation of Aztec Indians, the 
harvest of corn from such a planting 
amounted to two thousand pesos or 
$250. 

In a section isolated by distance 
and mountainous terrain, one congre- 
gation is managing a Lord’s drug- 
store, the profits of which will go to 
the church. A small stock of common 
remedies is kept in the home of one 
of the members, and is sold to the 
public. As doctors are far away, there 
is a constant stream of patrons for the 
little drugstore, which began with a 
capital of ten pesos and has already 
produced a profit of 332. The little 
store is also a center for evangelism. 

The girls’ project in this group is 
needlework. Forty girls between eight 
and eighteen have worked at this in 
the scant time they have after school 
work and home chores, but in five 
years they have given the church eight 
hundred pesos, and have 1200 more in 
their treasury toward supporting a 
missionary. 

In the village of Cerro del Aquila, 
many miles from the highway, the 
congregation conceived the idea of 
having the Herd of the Lord. Forty- 
seven members each donated a sheep, 
and a man was appointed to care for 
the flock on a commission. The sheep 
in due time are sheared, wool is pre- 
pared and the women make blankets. 
To date about thirty blankets have 
been made and sold for sixty pesos 
each. 

The Rev. Claude R. Kellogg has 
started several Lord’s chicken pro- 
jects. For one village, he imported 
three hundred baby chicks from the 
USA, and made six brooders from 
empty soap boxes, Six families were 
given fifty chicks each, to raise at 
their own expense. Four families 
raised forty-eight of their fifty to 
four months of age, and then they 
were sold for the church, realizing 
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350 pesos. This was used toward re- 
pairs badly needed for several years. 

In another project, the Rev. Mr. 
Kellogg raised a hundred imported 
chicks in a home-made brooder till 
they were two months old, and gave 
them to the church families, five or 
ten to a family, to raise at their own 
expense. The sale of the chicks 
brought in 420 pesos for the Confer- 
ence allotments of the church, which 
the congregation rarely ever suc- 
ceeded in paying. 

Mr. Kellogg says, “These projects 
not only raise much-needed finances, 
but bring the people together socially, 
and better still, raise the spiritual life 
of the church as well. I believe it 
should be a part of the program of 
each country church.” 


Brazil 


Several denominations use the plan; 
some churches prefer to do it on a 
group basis, and others have the in- 
dividuals raise crops and livestock. 
In some cases, the churches have plots 
of land around the church building; 
in others, a landowner loans the land 
to a group who cultivate it for the 
church. 

The Rev. Charles W. Clay com- 
ments, “Our people like it because it 
is Biblical and practical. The spiritual 
values are as great as the economic.” 


Africa 


The Rev. Ray L. Smalley of the 
Springer Methodist Institute, Belgian 
Congo, reports that the Lord’s Acre 
plan “has definitely supplanted the 
former method of voluntary offerings, 
and has proved most successful, both 
spiritually and materially, for a num- 
ber of years.” 

There is an excellent opportunity 
there for the project, since the land is 
available, and there is a large group 
of young students. The pastor divides 
the students and all the church mem- 
bers into groups, with a leader for 
each. Each group is assigned a plot, 
and each individual in it given a 
number of long “hills” to plant, culti- 
vate and keep weeded. There is a 
plot for the girls of the school, and 
one for the women, and there are 
plots also for nearby villagers. Cer- 
tain days are announced when all 
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LORD’S ACRE 
(Continued from page 5) 


work in the garden, usually Saturday 
afternoons. 

A sunrise service is held to conse- 
crate the seeds and hoes, and the 
harvesting is a great time of rejoic- 
ing, with each group bringing its of- 
fering to the altar. The entire harvest 
is given to the church; its value was 
$240 last year. Since the students have 
very little cash, they learn through 
this plan to give of their time and 
strength to the Master. 

The Methodist Church Mission in 
Liberia is steadily encouraging the 
use of the Lord’s Acre plan. Different 
kinds of dedicated projects are used 
—‘‘Sunday” eggs, a plank from each 
tree brought down by the sawyers, a 
handful of rice from each family meal. 
In many parts of Liberia, we are told 
by the Rev. Walter Cason, rice-farms 
are cultivated in work-parties, with 
the proceeds given to the church. In 
the Ganta area, four nice churches 
with cement floors have been built of 
local materials by the church rice- 
farm method. 


Japan 


Here the plan is new, but a begin- 
ning has been made. Rev. Edward M. 
Clark says, “We are teaching it in the 
Japan Christian Rural Service and 
Training Center, and it is being taught 
in quite a few of the 250 Farmers’ 
Gospel Schools. A number of the rural 
churches have begun to use adapta- 
tions of the plan.” 

A version of the Lord’s Acre plan 
practiced by the Date Evangelical and 
Reformed Church is described by 
Richard L. Lammers. A small persim- 
mon tree is given to each church 
member- when he or she joins the 


Fe OR art 
At the San Felipe Church, Mexico, agri- 
cultural missionary Claude Kellogg and 
friends discuss the care of improved 
apple trees, the first fruits of which go 
toward the support of the church. 


The motor spray routs army worm 
and stem borer. 


church. When the tree produces fruit, 
the member is expected to give the 
proceeds of the fruit to the church as 
his stewardship, gift. As the tree grows 
in stature, the member is expected 
to advance in his spiritual life. 


Philippines 

The leading layman in one area has 
long made a practice of giving his 
Sunday eggs, and now he has dedi- 
cated one of his fish ponds as the 
Lord’s pond. 

In the barrio of San Jose Sur, Mal- 
lig Plain, a two-hectare farm has been 
set aside, yielding an annual income 
of fifty cavans of rice to the local 
church. 


China 


A former missionary to China, Rev. 
Oswald J. Goulter, says that among 
the scraps of information that have 
seeped out of China is an item show- 
ing the continued value of one of the 
Lord’s Acre projects there. “The dairy, 
bees, and the making of bean milk 
from soy beans are now supporting 
the evangelistic program in the dis- 
trict where we introduced them.” 

It is his conviction that “in lands 
where hundreds of millions of people 
live close to the soil, all of our mis- 
sion work should be far more closely 
rooted in the soil. It will be much less 
likely to be wiped out when the in- 
evitable revolutions and other social 
convulsions overwhelm those lands.” 


For most of the accounts above, 
Rural Missions is indebted to the 25th 
Anniversary Bulletin of the Lord’s 
Acre movement. 


A Brave Barrio 
Nina STALLINGS 


® Sunday I took the Rural Service © 
Team to a barrio where the families 


have just been able to return. For _ 


five years they have been refugees, 
living in makeshift houses. 
moved their homes to a spot in town; 
some have been crowded in with rela- — 
tives. 

They have just been back two 


months but they have planted their ~ 


rice and a few vegetables, and are 
now repairing their little chapel. One 
of these fine farmers is the president 
of our Pampanga Methodist Farmers; 
he has attended three institutes. 

The roads were terrible and nothing 
less than a four wheel drive through 
the river could have made it. There 
are about forty families in the barrio. 

We had Sunday school for about a 
hundred children; then came the adult 
class. Next there was a lecture and 
demonstration on Chickens for the 
Farmer’s Family, not for commercial 
use. Lastly, there was a _ beautiful 
worhip service, with a youth from the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship in Mexico 
preaching. They have not had an ap- 
pointed preacher for five years. 

Usually we’have a fellowship dinner 
when the Rural Service Team spends 
Sunday at a barrio, but here there 
was no shade, as the trees have been 
cut down, and no place to have it, so 
we lunched in individual houses. 

Immediately after lunch we demon- 
strated spraying the fields with the 
motor spray, for the army worm and 
stem borer. The mango trees needed 
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Grass Roots Christianity at ICU 


e The Rural Welfare Research Insti- 
tute of the International Christian 
University in Japan is carrying on an 
active program, under the direction 
of Dr. David E. Lindstrom, of “bring- 
ing Christianity down to the grass 
roots.” 

A Christian Rural Missionary Short 
Course, held at the university in the 
Spring, brought together more than 
twenty-five rural missionaries from 
all over Japan. 

Ten research fellows are enrolled 
at ICU for graduate work in rural 
life, on fellowships granted by friends 
in the USA, farmers, local country 
churches, town church women’s groups, 
Rural Christian Fellowships, etc. 
Each research fellow is assigned to 
make a study of his own community, 
work on the Institute’s research pro- 
gram, and give special attention to 
one of the projects on the ICU farm. 
Two are working in the dairy, two 
with the poultry, two with the swine 
and sheep and the other four with 
the crops, including the rice paddy 
project. 

Each of the research fellows has a 
helper, chosen from among the under- 
graduates who have shown keen in- 
terest in rural life. Two of these are 
girls. These helpers also are assisted 
by grants from friends in the USA. 
The twenty-seven people, staff, fel- 
lows, and helpers, in the Rural Wel- 
fare Research Institute work closely 
with those engaged in the other re- 
search institutes at ICU, in education 
and in nutrition. 

Dr. Lindstrom is responsible for 
superintending the farm, with the 
help of the farm manager, and it is 
hoped that the farm will not only con- 
tinue to furnish the students and 
families at ICU with milk, eggs, 
cream, butter and vegetables, but also 
break even as between income and ex- 
penses this year. 

The Duroc Jersey hogs were the 
gift of farmers in Iowa, while the 
Jersey cows were donated by Ernest 
Greenough and his friends in Cali- 
fornia. 

With Dr. Nasu, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Farmers, 
Dr. Lindstrom is co-chairman of a 
notable Far East Rural Reconstruction 
Conference to be held in August, 1955. 


It is expected to bring together repre- 
sentatives of fifteen countries in the 
Far East, from India to the Philip- 
pines, to discuss problems of farmer 
cooperation, improvement of agricul- 
tural techniques, and community de- 
velopment. 

As part of their training, the re- 
search fellows have met in the Lind- 
strom home to study the Christian 
faith, with Dr. Emil Brunner, the 
famous Swiss theologian. 

The Institute has close working re- 
lationships with the 4-H Club As- 
sociation, the Farm Youth Exchange 
Program, the Future Farmers of Ja- 
pan, and the PT-A movement. 

Seven communities in various pre- 
fectures have been studied by the In- 


stitute, and one aided in self-study. 
In two communities, the schedules of 
over one hundred of the families were 
secured, for study and report. Four 
pure-bred Duroc Jersey pigs were 
placed in one community where, the 
study showed, there was a _ great 
shortage of animals of all kinds. Of 
another district, it was reported that 
“were it possible to secure the ani- 
mals, many dairy cows, goats, hogs 
and other animals could effectively 
be placed in these areas.” 

At the Iimorino rural center, meet- 
ings were held with the high school 
agricultural students and with the 
farm women as well as the farmers. 
It is hoped another year to assign one 
of the research fellows to serve for 


Dr. David E. Lindstrom and students watch milking in ICU barn. Jersey cows 
were donated by California dairymen. 


GRASS ROOTS AT ICU 
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a Year in this center, as combination 
farm manager, instructor of trainees 
brought infrom nearby rural churches, 
and “contact man” with the govern- 
ment and other service agencies in the 
area. This would open up a new type 
of field service for the Institute. 

Another research fellow may be as- 
signed to serve as liaison agent for 
the rural church leaders with the 
agricultural leaders of the villages in 
which work is being done. 


Rural Work on TV 
e Dr. Arthur T. Mosher of Allahabad 
appeared on a recent nation-wide 
telecast, Frontiers of Faith, in a panel 
put on by the National Council of 
Churches’ Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, discussing the programs 
sponsored by missions, governments, 
and foundations, to help underde- 
veloped peoples help themselves. Fel- 
low panelists were Harold Stassen and 
Leonard W. Mayor, and moderator 
was Eugene Carson Blake, president 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Mosher, who spoke particularly 
af the work of missions in this field, 
said that the big advantage missions 
have is that they deal with the whole 
life of the people. While missions are 
correctly said to be the ‘forerunners 
of Point Four, TCA etc. it should be 
remembered that such work continues 
to be a major factor in the missionary 
enterprise, and also that such work is 
part of a broader program, an integral 
part of the total presentation of Chris- 
tianity. 

One drawback in all these programs 
is that we tend to take our own pat- 
terns with us. The kind of extension 
program in agriculture that works in 
lands where there are large farms will 
not work where the farming popula- 
tion has only small farms. 

It was pointed out that these pro- 
grams, of missions, governments, and 
foundations, agree fundamentally, 
since all aim to help people advance 
themselves. They are not “giveaway” 
programs, since we ourselves are 
strengthened when we strengthen our 
neighbors. It is a partnership program, 
with spiritual motivation, and very 
practical results, for as we seek first 
the things of others, all good comes 
back into our own lives. 


Hope Rises From the Land 
By RaupH A, FELTON 


e Prepared for interdenominational 
use during 1955-56 in connection with 
the theme, The Christian Mission in a 
Revolutionary World. Eminently read- 
able account of the work of rural 
missionaries in all parts of the world; 
handsomely illustrated. The chapter 
headings give an idea of the scope of 
the book: Land Reform in Bolivia; 
New Cedars for Lebanon; From Tor- 
pedo Boat to Mission Farm; and I 
Stay in Village Work. 


Ralph A. Felton 
8 


Many of these stirring real 
stories deal with missionaries cited b; 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. for dis 
tinguished service, at its 25th 
niversary luncheon. 

An inspiring gift book, especially; 
for those seeking their Christia 
vocation. 

Paperbound, $1.50. Order from Agri. 
cultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fift 
Avenue, N. Y. 10, N. Y. ; 

Clothbound, $2.50. Order from you 
denominational headquarters, or fro: 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


BRAVE BARRIO 


the spray, too. We made a schedule 
for its use here for a week or so, and 
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then I will take it to another barrio. 


a 


After the demonstration, we came 


eae 


back to the chapel to discuss Food for ~ 


the Farmer’s Family: gardens; com=~ 


post pit; planting; food values; how ~ 


to cook vegetables and rice; fruit 
trees; seed distribution; and sanitary} 
toilets. Though we had a thunder- 
storm no one moved, and we carried — 
on until five. Even then they were 
asking questions. ‘ 
They always want to know, “When 
will you come back?” They do not 
mean me, as an American or a mis- = 
sionary; they mean any one of the 


fine people on this team; any one whe | 


can and will help them. 


a 
< 


I left them with a lump in my © 


throat—they have been through so 


much. They told us they could not a 


keep their children clean where they 
lived; they could not send them to 
school. Here the little chapel is a 
schoolhouse five days each week, and i 
there is space around every home for — 
play, and for a garden. 

All they ask is help in doing theinl 
job better—not some one to do it ‘oa 
them, but some one to do it with them. 
This is the most courageous barrio I 
have been in. There are many others, 
and there is so very little we do for — 


any of them. + 
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